A Mussar Guide to Hard Conversations 


From the Rambam’s Code of fewish Law (Mishneh Torah) and Marshall Rosenberg's Nonviolent 
Communication (NVC). Taught through the Mussar Center at @w@@.mussar.center. 


What's a hard conversation? 


Expressing disagreement, exercising your no, saying stop. Constructive criticism or correction. Navigating and 
hopefully resolving conflict. Confrontation or even intervention. Reproof and rebuke. Just talking through stuff. 
There's one Hebrew word for all this: TOCHACHA. Tochacha is spelled nn3iA and pronounced TOE-chuh-chuh. If 
you're talking on this level we call it ‘being mochiach', pronounced moe-CHEE-ach. We'll use these Hebrew terms 
frequently throughout this guide but if you have a hard time with the Hebrew pronunciation feel free to use your 
favourite English equivalent instead. 


Five Preliminary Questions 


1. How have I done this, or how am I doing this? Have I reproved myself? 


Leviticus 19:17 doubles up the verb 'to reprove' so that literally N'DiIN NIN reads 'reproving you shall reprove’. 
This is a common convention in Hebrew used for emphasis but on a deeper level it could also suggest that if 
you're going to reprove well, you must reprove twice - first yourself, and then the other person. 


Aharon-Yaakov Greenberg expounds on this in his commentary /tturey Torah. In translation: "If you reprove 
yourself before reproving your friend it will become clear that you too share in his sin. V'lo tisa alav chet ['And 
you shall not bear sin because of him' can also be read as] don't put the sin only on him, as the Baal Shem Tov 
taught. The Mochiach of Polonne expanded: If your friend sinned, know that you aren't totally innocent of that 
sin either. You're a partaker with him in this violation - if not in deed then in thought and imagination!" 


Before reproving someone else, reprove yourself. 


2. Why is this bothering me? Why would I reprove them? 


One of the first questions a human is asked by the Divine is 'why are you so angry?’ If something is really 
bothering you it may be that you just really care. There may be other times though when there's more to it than 
that. Pause and ask yourself why you're really so mad and consider these three possibilities. 


Are you projecting? Projection happens when you avoid or suppress your issues to the point of not being aware 
of them and they start sticking out like a sore thumb in the people around you instead. One of the symptoms of 


projection is a disproportionately intense emotional reaction. Think of the story of Judah and Tamar - he was so 
outraged at what his daughter-in-law had done that he was going to have her burned to death when he had 
done that exact same thing...with her! 


A second possibility is that you're triggered. Do you have trauma from the past? Is there a possibility this is 
somehow related and you're experiencing a ‘fight, flight, or freeze' reaction? 


A third possibility is that you're an idealistic person with high standards and when you see someone else not 
living up to what you're holding over yourself you can't handle it. Remember, we love our neighbours as 
ourselves so if you're hard on yourself it'll be hard to not be hard on everybody else. 


Before reproving, ask if this is really about them or if it's actually about you. 


3. How's our relationship? Is it close enough? 


The Hebrew literally says to reprove your friend. Are you real friends? If not, how close would you have to 
become before you could talk on this level? And how committed are you to this person? Tochacha comes from 
the same verb as the Hebrew word for energy and strength, koach (pronounced KOE-ach). What if your friend 
wants to change but they don't have the koach and need help? How much koach are you willing to invest in them 
and the relationship? It's easy to rebuke somebody and walk away. What takes koach is to stay and walk with 
them, as a friend. 


Before reproving, ask if the relationship is strong enough. 


4. Would they be able to hear me? 


The Rambam advises forgiving and tolerating the other person as best you can if they're mentally or emotionally 
disturbed. Is there a possibility this person has disorder level issues that would make it difficult or impossible for 
them to respond positively to your tochacha? This echoes the sages in Yevamot 65b: Rabbi Ilai said in the name 
of Rabbi Elazar the son of Rabbi Shimon, "Just as it's a mitzvah to say something that will be heard, so it is a 
mitzvah to not say something that won't be heard." Rabbi Abba said, "It's obligatory! As it is said, 'Don't reprove 
a mocker lest they hate you; reprove a wise man and he'll love you." 


Even though there are probably times when you think your friends are crazy, in all probability they don't have 
disorder level issues so give them the benefit of the doubt and err on the side of engaging. You don't get to use 
this question as an excuse to assume the worst and give up! So keep reading! 


5. What if they say no? 


How are you going to respond if they react negatively? We'll discuss this more at the end. For now just don't plan 
on killing them. There's a better way. 


Ten Steps to Nonviolent Tochacha 


1. Talk privately in person. 


These first three steps are general guidelines that will apply to your entire conversation. They're based on our 
basic human needs for safety and freedom. 


First, your friend needs to feel safe. In conversations like this it's too easy to feel attacked. When that happens 
we become defensive and closed to the other person and game over. If we feel like we're being attacked in front 
of other people our defense instincts kick in even stronger. Ensure this doesn't happen by talking one-on-one. 


The exception to this rule is if you wouldn't feel safe. Then ask if a mutual friend could join, just as a presence. 
Say they're not going to talk and will just be there to show support for both of you. And then make sure they 
don't talk! 


Talk in person for the same reason, so you both feel as safe as possible. In written communication you miss facial 
expressions, tone of voice, and body language. That makes it easier to take things negatively and feel attacked. 
We're also more likely to say violent things in writing that we would never say to a person's face. If you can't 
meet in person, talk by video or phone. 


2. Speak softly and quietly. 


Again, your friend needs to feel safe. If you raise your voice or yell they'll probably feel threatened. So talk softly 
and quietly. It may help to imagine that you're a child or that you're very small. 


If you hear your voice going up stop, close your eyes, take a deep breath, and then smile, even if you're not 
feeling it. If that's not enough ask for a minute and leave the room or end the call and then re-engage when 
you're ready. 


If you're scared going into the conversation you might yell or if you're concerned they might think you're weird 
for randomly closing your eyes and smiling let them know at the beginning this is something you struggle with 
and that you might need to take a minute. Most people will be understanding and supportive. 


3. Respond positively. 


Your friend also has a fundamental need to feel free. That means showing throughout the entire conversation 
that you respect their freedom as a sovereign individual to make the choices that they believe will be best for 
them. 


Marshall Rosenberg points out that most violence comes from people trying to have power over others and 
make them do what they want. We don't even notice this because it's our norm - Western civilization is built on 
social structures that are all about making people act a certain way. We'll call the ways people try to control and 
manipulate each other 'power tactics’. 


It's important to understand what power tactics are because they're so deeply ingrained in us that we're not 
usually even aware of them. As we describe the three power tactics of shame, fear, and force, think about how 
these are wielded at home, school, work, and synagogue/church. 


The first power tactic is shame. We try to control people by making them feel guilty, or bad about themselves, or 
embarrassing them in front of others. This is the language of moral judgements - people who don't do what | 
want are wrong, they're the bad guys, they're downright evil! This language is not only spoken by individuals, but 
also by larger groups and entire nations. 


The Rambam said to be very careful to never shame someone when you're rebuking them and specifically to 
never use any kind of name that would shame them. Rosenberg expands on this and defines violent 
communication as any descriptive word that would imply wrongness or badness. This would include labels, 
categorizations, and diagnoses along with the more obvious name-calling and insults. 


The Rambam's instructions also imply watching the other person's body language - if someone is shamed the 
blood will drain from their face and they'll stop glowing, almost as if you shed their blood and killed them. Other 
body language to watch for is eyes lowering, heads dropping, and shoulders slumping, as if the person's life 
drained out of them. 


The Rambam also says to show wholehearted forgiveness if your friend apologizes and to not remind them of it 


again after that. These positive responses are also the opposite of shame. 


The second power-tactic people use is fear of punishment. This is the language of threats, either explicit or 
implied. "If you do or don't do this...!" or "You'd better...or else!" So make this a rewarding conversation, not a 
punishing one. No matter how your friend responds, don't say or do anything to make them feel bad. They have 
to be truly free to disagree with you or decline your requests without any fear that you will respond negatively. 
They cannot be afraid that if they don't do what you want you'll try to make them feel sorry or bad for it. The 
simple way to keep this from happening is to only respond positively throughout the conversation. And yes, 
easier said than done! 


The third power-tactic people use is force. This is the language of law and often involves debt, duty, and 
obligation. You should do this, you must do that, you have to! No, they don't. The people in your life need to feel 
free to be their real selves and respond honestly from the heart. They cannot feel any pressure from you to be a 
certain way or feel pushed to act a certain way. That means you only respond positively - for instance with 
affirmation and understanding, which leads us to the next two steps. 


4. Start with affirmations. 


The first three steps were general principles. This fourth step is where the conversation actually starts. We all 
need to feel good. Likewise, your friend needs to feel good about himself/herself, about your friendship, and 


about this conversation. So start by expressing your good feelings. Here are some sample questions and the 
languages, so to speak, that they belong to. 


What are some of the best things about your relationship? (Affirmation) 

What do they do in your life that you most value and enjoy? (Appreciation) 

What are some of your favourite things about them? (Affection) 

What are some of their greatest strengths, skills, and character qualities? (Respect) 


And, why are you talking with them right now? Is it because you want your relationship to be even more 
enjoyable? Because you want their life to be even more wonderful? (What would you call this language?) 


Learning to speak the languages of affirmation, appreciation, affection, and respect takes a lifetime. And it's 
worth it as a life goal, in and of itself. So even when there are no issues to talk through, every morning when you 
look in the mirror resolve to be the most affirming, appreciative, affectionate, and respectful person your friends 


and family know. And then practice! Then when tochacha time comes this will come naturally. 


You might be tempted to skip this step and just get right to the point but don't. Remember, your friend's goodwill 
isn't something to take for granted - they don't have to talk with you if they don't want to. In the previous step 
we talked about not making this a punishing experience, but that's not enough. If you really want this to go well 
go the second mile and make it a rewarding experience. It's not constructive criticism unless you actually build 


your friend up! 


5. Make a specific observation. 


"So, you -" Said/did this specific thing. (I'm not judging/shaming you) 


This is Step 1 out of 4 in Marshall Rosenberg's system of Nonviolent Communication - discussing specific actions 
and concrete behaviours. This is the opposite of generalizing which says "You alway/never do that!" and "You're 
this/that kind of person!" 


It's important to understand that this is an observation, not an evaluation. You're just taking in concrete 
information and expressing that as a specific observation, as if you were a completely neutral observer 
describing an event. 


Another way of looking at this is from a cognitive perspective. Our brains are constantly doing two things - taking 
in information and then deciding what to do with that information. These two modes are called perceiving and 
judging. In this step you're staying out of judging mode and only using your perceiving function - observing 
without evaluating. 


This step is meant to lead into the next so keep your observation as short as possible. You may even want to say 
something like "When you (said/did this specific thing)..." and move directly to the next step. Whatever you do, 
don't get lost in the details or get sucked into a 'he said she said' argument. 


One more thing. It will be easy for your friend to take your observation as judgement or shame. If they start to 
tense up or look defensive you may need to say something to the effect of "No judgement here!" Likewise if their 


eyes/faces lower or their shoulders start to slump, look into their eyes in a caring way and say something like 
"Hey, there's no shame in what you did/said." 


6. Ask questions and listen. 


"How were you doing?" / want to understand you better. How were you feeling? What were you wanting or 
needing? 


Your friend needs to feel understood. So show that you really get them! The heart of NVC is understanding 
feelings and needs - both the other person's and your own! More specifically, talking about feelings is Step 2 in 
NVC and talking about needs is Step 3. This is the equivalent of learning to speak a new language. Marshall 
Rosenberg called it "the language of life" because we don't just live in our feelings and needs, we also live by our 
feelings and needs - if you didn't know what you were feeling and needing you wouldn't know how to take care 
of yourself and would literally die! So if you really want to connect with your friend, connect with their feelings 
and needs. That's where the life-giving and energizing conversation is going to happen. 


Rosenberg points out that we frequently ask "how are you?" without really meaning it. The tragedy is that we 
miss out on one of the best opportunities we have for deeper connecting. In this step you're simply asking your 
friend "how were you doing?" but you're showing that you really mean it - that you're listening and that you 
want to go there. You may want to follow this question up with something like, "I really want to understand you 
better." Rosenberg calls this 'deep listening’ which is interesting because that's what Mussar is - practicing the 
Shema, learning to really hear the other. 


If "how were you?" is too vague you could follow that up with "How were you feeling in that moment?" If they 
don't know how they were feeling or if they respond by telling you what they were thinking a more specific 
question could be "What emotions were you experiencing? The same goes for what they were needing - if it's 
not clear you could ask "What were you needing from that interaction?" or "What were you wanting when you 
did/said that?" 


The Rambam uses the question 'Why did you do this?’ The problem with this question is that people don't 
always know the real reasons behind their behaviours. Another problem is that this question isn't used positively 
in our culture - if somebody says 'why did you do that?!' they're probably not looking for an answer. So while the 
heart of this step is trying to understand what was moving and motivating your friend, instead of just asking why 
they did it you'll probably get better results if you try to understand the emotions your friend was experiencing 
and the needs they were trying to meet when they talked or acted that way. 


Again, stay in perceiving mode and don't allow your brain to go into judging mode! This can be especially difficult 
if you're experiencing strong emotions of your own. There will be a place to express your feelings but not just yet 
so hang in there and let this be an opportunity to practice putting the other person first and truly making it 
about them. 


7, Show that you understand. 


"So you...?" Am / hearing you right? Do you feel understood by me? If not, would you help me understand? 
(I'm not criticizing/making fun of you) 


Your friend needs to feel understood so show that you get it or that you're really trying. The best way to do that 
is by repeating what they said back to them in your own words and then listening. If you get it they'll probably 
say "Yeah!" and then say more. Keep listening and paraphrasing the new information back to them as long as this 
happens. When there's a lull in the conversation like they don't have anything more to say ask "Do you feel 
understood by me?" If they say yes sincerely thank them and move on to the next step. If no, ask them to help 
you understand. 


This whole step can be uncomfortable because you may not agree with everything they're saying. If you think 
their feelings are based on lies or that their thought-processes are faulty then repeating these things back to 
them may feel like you're agreeing with or even encouraging them. In this case it may be helpful to preface your 
responses with "So you feel..." or "So you believe you need...". You may also want to remind yourself that you'll 
get your turn but right now your job is just to show that you really do see them. 


This step can also be difficult because their responses may contain violent forms of communication - negative 
judgements, sarcasm, blame, etc. - that could be genuinely hurtful to you. Of course you want to understand 
them but you also don't want to subject yourself to unnecessary verbal abuse. If you're able to stay strong and 
give yourself the empathy and inner support you need then do that. If it's too much and you're concerned you're 
going to react you may need to take a minute. In either case, try to move the conversation in a better direction 
by listening through the violent communication to their raw underlying feelings and needs and then repeating 
those back to them. 


To expand on this, if their responses indicate that they're unaware of their real feelings and needs you may need 
to empathically imagine being them; try to imagine what you would have been feeling and needing in that 
moment. Ask something like "Would you say you were feeling this, or you were needing or wanting that?" 


Stay alert to their body language throughout this step. If they look tense or defensively cross their arms tell them 
you're not criticizing them, you just want to understand. Similarly if they look drained and de-energized tell them 
you don't think badly of them, or that you're not making fun of them, or something similar. 


Remember, the goal here isn't just to parrot the right things back to them or to cooly describe what was going on 
inside of them. The goal is to really understand them - to empathically feel what they were feeling because you 
have felt those same things, to relate to the needs they were trying to meet because you have those same 
needs. The goal is to arrive at a place where you could both say "Wow, it's like we're the same person!" At that 
point you're communicating in a truly compassionate way. 


True tochacha is energizing and empowering. Hopefully by now your friend has really lit up and come alive. You 
may be feeling energized and even exhilarated too, or you may be feeling a little drained from so much listening 
and empathizing, especially if they were experiencing unpleasant emotions. That would be understandable! 
Whatever the case may be, give yourself a little pat on the back for making it this far. You're a strong person. 


&. Share your own feelings. 


"When you , | felt ."" Emotion/s you experienced. (I'm not blaming you) 


Tochacha works best if you connect before you correct. Now that your friend feels seen and heard hopefully 
they're more open to hearing you too, so start by asking if you could share what you're feeling and needing too. 


This is Step 2 in NVC, speaking the language of feelings - only now you're talking about your feelings. Say 


something like "When you did/said , | felt "If this is something that's happened repeatedly you may 


want to speak in the present tense - "When you do/say , | feel ke 
Be very careful to say the emotions you're experiencing, not what you're thinking. It's easy to confuse the two. 


Be very careful also to make this about yourself and your feelings, not about the other person. So don't say "you 
made me feel". That would be blame. Blame is a violent way of communicating and is the opposite of taking 
responsibility. You're responsible for your feelings, not the other person. The key here is to once again stay in 
perceiving mode and not slip into judging mode. Your friend should still feel safe and not feel judged or attacked. 


Even with your best efforts your friend may react as if you're blaming them for your feelings. If so tell them that 
you're responsible for your own emotions and that you're not blaming them. 


You may feel uncomfortable doing this. It's vulnerable! When you share your feelings you run the risk of being 
misunderstood, judged, belittled, or rejected. That really hurts and it's scary. It may be easier to skip this step 
and the next, but don't. If your friend is able to understand how you're feeling and what you're needing they'll be 
more open to your requests because they'll understand where you're coming from. Connection is a two-way 
street. 


g. Say what you need. 


"| need »" Or: 1 desire/am hoping for/really value/want. 


This is Step 3 in NVC but again, this time you're talking about your needs instead of your friend's. As with the 
previous step, make this about you and not them. Don't say "| need you to..." 


Talking about what you need can sound, well, needy or self-centered. So there may be times when you might 
want to phrase this as what you desire, or hope for, or value, or even what you want. 


As with the previous step this does feel vulnerable and, again, we hate making ourselves vulnerable because we 
can get hurt. But that also creates space for compassion in the conversation. So don't skip this! 


10. Make a specific request. 


"So would you ?" Say/do this specific thing. Or: How would you feel about...? Would it be possible to...? 


Would you be willing...? (I'm not telling you what to do) 


You started with a specific observation of something they did or said. Now make a specific request of what you 
would like them to say or do in the future. Don't ask if they could say/do this 'instead' because that could be 
taken as criticism. Keep this 100% positive. If you'd like you could phrase your request in a slightly more engaging 
way by saying something like "How would you feel about...2" or "Would it be possible to...2" or "Would you be 


willing...?" 


Remember, this isn't a command or a demand. There's no pressure or even expectation here. You're asking and 
they could say no. If they're used to the language of force you may need to clarify that you're not telling them 
what to do, that they're free to say no and you won't try to punish them if they decline. 


After you make your request be quiet, give them your full attention, and listen. 


11. Then What? 


Whatever your friend says in response to your request, respond positively and pleasantly. This is the test of 
whether you really respect their freedom. This is the test of whether you'll try to use shame, fear, or force to get 
them to do what you want. 


If they say no, acknowledge that they're doing what they believe is best for them and thank them for trying to 
take care of themselves. 


You could then ask something like "If that wouldn't work for you is there something similar that would?" or "If 
you don't think you could do that, what do you think you would be able to do?" From there you may be able to 
arrive at a compromise that works for both of you. 


What if they're doing something that is directly hurting you? Do you just allow them to keep doing that? No. We 
talked earlier about how there are two kinds of force that don't respect the other person's freedom - punitive 
force punishes people for not doing what you want and coercive force pressures people to do what you want. 
There is a third kind of force that is sometimes necessary and that is protective force. Protective force says "I will 
use just enough force to keep you from hurting me." If you've made your request and the other person has 
simply rejected it then you may need to set a boundary. "If you do this, then | will need to do this to keep myself 
safe." Again, not to punish or pressure them, but only enough to protect yourself. 


Conclusion 


These ten steps are probably the best way to ensure your needs are met and to get what you want. At the same 
time remember that this isn't a better way to control or manipulate people. The goal of nonviolent tochacha is to 
communicate in a peaceful, compassionate, and life-giving way. So regardless of how the other person responds, 
if you stayed within these bounds then you got what you most wanted and the conversation was a success! Once 
again we see just how empowering true tochacha is - it doesn't matter how the other person responds because 
you are only responsible for you. 


Summary 


This may have felt very long and detailed but this approach doesn't have to take more than a minute or two once 
you learn the language. Here's a short simple summary of what we covered: 


Help them feel safe by talking in private, staying calm, and not judging them. 

Help them feel free by only responding positively. 

Help them feel good by affirming the good things about them and your relationship. 

Observe a specific action and then 

Help them feel understood by asking how they were doing and showing that you understand. 
Share what you felt in response to what they did/said and then 


Say what you need and ask for a specific action. 


And now here's nonviolent tochacha in a single sentence: 


Help them feel safe, free, good, and understood; then say "When you _ | feel . [need , SO 


would you ? 


More Information 


The Rambam's commentary on the 'Mitzvah of Tochacha’' is in Deot 6:6-9. Read it on Sefaria here. It's also on 
Chabad with extra commentary here. 


Order Marshall Rosenberg's incredible book "Nonviolent Communication: A Language of Life" on Amazon here. 
(If you use this link the Mussar Center will receive a small percentage of your purchase; thank you for your 
support!) You can also listen to "Nonviolent Communication", read by Rosenberg himself with his warm 
grandfatherly voice, here. 


And if you haven't already done so sign up for free Mussar lessons at www.mussar.center for more of what 
you've experienced here. 


All the best as you walk the path of Mussar and nonviolent Tochacha! 


Reference Sheet 


You may feel the need to come back to these steps over and over until they really become a part 
of you. If so feel free to print this off or take a picture for future reference and review. 


The Ten Steps 


1. Talk privately in person. 
2. Speak softly and quietly. 
3. Respond positively. 

4. Start with affirmations. 

5. Make a specific observation. 
6. Ask questions and listen. 
7. Show that you understand. 
8. Share your own feelings. 
9. Say what you need. 


10. Make a specific request. 


Model Conversation 


"So, you ."" Said/did this specific thing. (I'm not judging/shaming you) 


"How were you doing?" / want to understand you better. How were you feeling? What were 
you wanting or needing from that? 


"So you...?" Am / hearing you right? Do you feel understood by me? If not, would you help me 
understand? (I'm not criticizing/making fun of you) 


"When you , | felt ."" Emotion/s you experienced. (I'm not blaming you) 
"| need ," Or: | desire/am hoping for/really value/want. 
"So would you ?" Say/do this specific thing. Or: How would you feel about...? Would it be 


possible to...? Would you be willing...? (I'm not telling you what to do) 


